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6 February8
Whether works of art or people, we judge everything according to a
certain bias, and the judgment of others predisposes us. A certain book
strikes us as the less good the more we have heard it praised to excess,
or all the better since a certain critic has spoken ill of it. La Fontaine
would have enjoyed Baruch less if he had not discovered him himself.
And how much my admiration for Jane Austen is embarrassed to hear
her compared to Shakespeare! A critic very rarely opens a book with-
out being well or badly disposed to it in advance, and this prejudg-
ment, which the English call "prejudice," disposes us, often without
our knowing it, to being particularly sensitive to the qualities or short-
comings of the author. According to the nature of minds, some will
praise with the crowd and even exaggerate; others will stand in oppo-
sition who are inclined to express the reverse of the common opinion,
Originality is perhaps never so rare as in matters of judgment; and
never less noticeable, for an opinion, though it is original, does not
necessarily differ from the accepted opinion; the important thing is that
it does not try to conform to it. I can admire Bossuet, La Fontaine, or
Voltaire for the same reasons as the most banal literary handbook and
not suffer at all from this. But I can perceive later that some of my
admirations were not altogether sincere and that my judgment on that
point was merely conforming.
A revision of values is useful at a certain age; but it takes a singular
liberty of mind to get away from the accepted. I know subtle intelli-
gences, profoundly capable of appreciating fully and delicately in a
work the qualities that are pointed out to them, but just as incapable of
discovering new ones as of inventing reasons for admiring less works
that have long been extolled.
10 February9
Yesterday evening, a few friends having gathered together, a dis-
cussion arose among Berl, Malraux, Schiffrin, and Robert de Saint Jean;
rather heated but rather incoherent nevertheless, despite the precise-
ness of the remarks and the extraordinary eloquence of Berl and Mal-
raux. I tried to take part in it, but had the greatest difficulty merely
following them and seizing their thoughts. Even more in discerning
my own and expressing it
It was agreed that our contemporary literature gives a very inexact
image of the state of minds today. Berl, upholding the thesis he had
already exposed in a remarkable "pamphlet,"10 claimed that our liter-
8  Dictated. [A.]
9  Dictated. [A.]
10 Mort de la penste bourgeofce (Death of Bourgeois Thought), pub-
lished in 1929 and dedicated to Andre Malraux.